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AESTRACT 

Public education has both political, or social, and 
personal, or self-irrprovement objectives; in addition it provides 
much of the moral quality of a democratic society. Each 
function — personal, political, and moral — has special significance 
for continuing education. Adults continue their education to update 
their job skills or to seek satisfaction in the use of leisure time. 
Yet the less obvious relationship betweeen continuing education and 
the political and moral characteristics illuminates some of its 
distinctive aspects. Its position outside the central concerns of 
most schools has been both cause and effect of its special quality 
and contributions, its spirit of immediacy, directness, and relevance 
inspires a mode of examination and questioning most essential jn our 
mass society. The Continuing Education Center for the Public Service 
at Syracuse University has been called the "social conscience" of the 
University. The Center approach — concern for real social problems, 
involvement of clientele and faculty, use of participatory training 
methods, flexibility in time and place, and relevance — these factors 
characterize program development at the Center for businessmen, 
government officials, social planners, poor people, minorities, or 
any identifiable group of adults. (Author) 
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special significance for continuing education. Adults continue their 
education to update their job skills or to seek satisfaction in the use of 
leisure time. Yet the less obvious relationship between continuing education 
and the political and moral characteristics illuminates some of its 
distinctive aspects. Its position outside the central concerns of most 
schools has been both cause and effect of its special quality and contributions. 
Its spirit of immediacy, directness, and relevance inspires a mode of 
examination and questioning most essential in our mass society. The Continuing 
Education Center for the Public Service at Syracuse University has been called 
the "social conscience" of the University. The Center approach— concern for 
real social problems, involvement of clientele and faculty, use of participatory 
training methods, flexibility in time and place, and relevance— these factors 
characterize program development at the Center for businessmen, government 
officials, social planners, poor people, minorities, or any identifiable 
group of adults. 



u v \i iMii\c i ^ \\ io\ v:p - " i \l l ^ 1 

LdiuatuMi ir. V'oru.in ><v • cty t hrou ^lout our :i il ioikiI !i ^ r\ a - - '< 
^o-. Mi.i-.., a :.x,.cr of function-, -o et.-v- cuile contradictor;. 
Public '.Jucaticn ^ and is supposed to make workiMc our rovetnn^ntal '„ , . 
In a democratic socict\ , popular education is necessary if people ire to ru.\o 
the knowledge and sense to make wise political decisions. The sane educational 
process has borne th'3 obligation of preparing people to earn their livelihood, 
to produce the goods of the society. r Ihus, public education has had and 
still is considered to have both vol itical^ social^, and personal, selr- 
i improvement objectives. 

There is another fundamental characteristic of education in a democratic 
society. It has a profound moral basis, and, in turn, provides much of the 
moral quality of that society. Education is fundamentally concerned with the 
cultivation of man's reason and a sense of responsibility in the use of reason. 
It is the latter conviction and commitment which constitutes the moral character- 
istic of education. Ideally, the educational process would produce adults 
who were vitally concerned about others, about humanity in general, about 
social or public problems, about improving the lot of human-kind. The fact 
that it doesn't is no denial of the idea or ideal. To deny the moral quality 
or objective would imply a view of man as something less than humai, with all 
of his doubts and longing and searching. 

For those who work in that level of the system known as continuing 
education, each of these functions—personal, political, and moral— has 
special significance. Considering the nature of the cl i entel c—adu Its-- the 
first seems fairly obvious. Adults continue their education beyond the years 
of formal schooling to upgrade or update job skills, to pjepar*' fur ; • w or 
expanded job responsibilities; or to seek seme ^tiiu of *\tt i *- fact ion jn the 
use of more leisure time, or during longer, eailiej i il i io.ua year 0 . 



i he i >u 1 k of u^:.t iM.nn., n: u r. ^e s t kno'.. a to t *i. pa M 1 1 c t.t i : 
tail- im t ;, :s v . \o; T, il educat:c", :■: J -ca ! cer t ra 1 u * r " t \ .:tr.c 

J<.\ <. \ ^rient , >k:lN tri.nin: .:\ ill designs for : c"l for:; of .^If-?*;: \± . . 
Iii a related >enso. Tasie a* preoption, study of American novels, wcavi:. 1 . <tc. 
are also aimed at personal needs and. fulf 1 1 lmcnt . 

The special relationship of continuing education to the other tuo 
characteristics—political and norai , which for the purposes of this discussion, 
can be considered to;etlur--is not so obvious. Yet the connection, historical 
and in terms of structure, "liuminates some of the nost significant and dis- 
tinctive aspects of continuing education. 

Throughout its history as a formal part of the educational system, 
continuing education has seemed to be particularly concerned with and responsive 
to public issues, social conditions and problems, the general state of mankind. 
In a perverse kind of way, the traditional status of continuing education i.s a 
peripheral, academically not-quite-respectablc form has helped to develop this 
characteristic. 

It can he argued that the marginal reputation of continuing education-- 
its position outside the central or major concerns of most schools—has been 
both cause and effect of the special quality and contributions of the field. 
For many in the educational profession, part of the low esteem accorded con- 
tinuing education has stemmed from this distinctness—the variety of methods, 
unending range of content and objectives, flexibility in format, time and 
place, the informality and lack of fixed structure and routine. To h^rty-, 
the resultant educational activities have seemed to be something less than 
ac adorn i cu 1 1 y iv c pec table. 

On the other hand, because continuing education has been ion: id< red 
something difftieht and rclalivel) un import ant in u.i.y iti.ooLs, theic has 



•atu r. ni.Ji-v.^L- *.;.d o*\- Jt . • c> . Pr^b^I) the hotter j-j^t 1 r.t«i iv/ oJ M i".'t :*> 
have often reeled in the ^c^.r.itcncss of their brand of cJ'iLaiiop., e c: 
regarded as a leaser quality by their colleagues in the academic C:v .rt.. a:t s . 
Tor »'.:ny of them see this situation as an impetus, a structural inspiration 
toward creating the kind of continuing education which is exciting and pieiK.ring, 
the "cutting edge" of educational innovation. 

It is this condition, this situation which gives continuing education the 
potential for important contributions in the search for meaning in a. mass 
society. There are, of course, other factors which provide the framework uithin 
which continuing educators meet this challenge. They tend to encourage the 
effective application cf continuing education to the problems of man lining 
in a mass society. The comparative affluence of more and more adults makes 
their attention to life-long learning possible and encourages interests v,;t 
related to vocation or profession. More and more doctors, dentists, engineers, 
lawyers, teachers, and businessmen are studying art, literature, history, and 
social problems. In spite of all the competing appeals for the use of leisure- 
time, more adults are continuing thc.r education, frequently in areas i.hieh 
help to emphasise indi 'iiiual i sin and reduce the sense of mass-ness. 

The impact of mass media, especially television, cannot be exaggerated as 
it relates to continuing education. It inspires program concepts and -pp roaches, 
dramatizes and imparts immediacy and relevance to social issues and the condition 
of man; it pricks the conscience of the citizen and whets the appetite for new 
knowledge and expt rii-nce. 

The rcvolut ionary^ prol i ferat ion of information, aided ami abetted ^o much 
by lelc ci 4 ion, encourages countless adult c to continue th'< i i uiui .i 4 joii; in fact, 
it has done ;:,uh to intiodiice professional* to the j j <»< \ j - f ;J ■ i-nt : :. t *ir.g 



ed": it :on.:l experiences v.hieh relate to values and to continuing equalities of 
hunan 1 i f e , 

One of the seemingly illogical consequences of the 1 nou ledge explosion 
is the sense of isolation and alienation felt by r^any thoughtful adults, The so 
people frequently turn to scrr.c form of continuing education in search of rim- 
ing, relevance, a sense of unity, a sense of identity and value. 

Lacking the constraints, ritual, anc regimen of irore traditional levels 
and forms of education, cont^nuinf education can he and sometimes is the seed 
bed of democratic idealise, the bridge betiveen individual self-interest and 
social involvement. Continuing educators, especially in urban universities, 
react directly to social stimuli. IVith one foot in the community and freed 
from traditional academic restrictions, the continuing educator tries to 
respond to the challenge of white racism, the alienation of youth, the rise 
in street crimes, the plight of the hard-core unemployed, the fears of the 
white working class, the irrational mess of our cities, and the constant search 
for identity and n sense of value. 

The most exciting educational experiences in America are those in uhich 
busy adults are lifted out of the humdrum of daily preoccupations and routines 
and introduced to new ideas, challenges and perspectives. They attend seminars 
to study various facets of their own communities or national or world problems; 
they learn .inout ways in i.hich they can exert greater jnflinn«"c- on t h' conduct 
of public affair*; they vie;, and dii-cuss films or television piuduetluns n-hitcd 



\dul t s who excr • isc sc7; special puM i c iv^ponsib 1 1 ity al so turn I j 
continuing education for fresh insights, new approaches, broader pers; ct : \ . s . 
Law enforcement officers spend a week or two in seminars striving to under- 
stand themselves, their work ar.d their relationships to others, is well vis 
the most modern and efficient techniques of crime control. Administrate rs 
in many federal, state, and local agencies or departments are enrolled in 
special courses, frequently lasting a month or more, designed to broaden 
perspectives beyond the ipecialty, demonstrate inter-relationships, examine 

new ways of approaching problems, and keep informed on chan .'ng concepts or 
methods in their field. Mayors and department heads in local governments arv 

more and more involved in conferences and institutes to discuss inter-gcernmuital 

relations, new dimensions and significance of local problems, and new technhi..»s 

for solving problems. 

The nature of the profession is congenial with the needs of the time. 
Men and women who serve as continuing educators are more concerned about the 
here and now, about the practical, the realistic, the impact on behavior. 
There is a sense of urgency about continuing education seldom noticed in the 
ranks of other levels of education. The proceedings of annual conventions 
of continuing educators during the past fifty y.ars provide impressive idence 
of this concern for making education effective — a practical instrument for 
the improvement of human life and the social order. 

This spirit of i Urh<. u i v;y , duertiKss, and relevance in-pire'* ;j u.* do of 
examination and questioning mo*M essential in a i,ia* * •uciMy. I he Iumc 
issues of the day as v.elJ as the dramatic happen i n; ' <sj" thi d..; 1 ■,cu } ue the 



ihis factor has discussed in a recent symposium of Canadian educators 
visiting Syracuse. The point v. as made that nuch of the criticism currently 
leveled against both public school and collegiate curricula could be 
alleviated by applying some cf the concepts, format and methods used in 
inforn.al continuing education programs: focus on a recognized and significant 
issue or problem, use of a Hide mixture of resources and methods appropriate 
for the purpose and group, involvement of "students' 1 in planning and conduct 
of learning experiences, emphasis on widespread participation, democratic 
procedures and congenial atmosphere, flexibility in timing and content ro he 
covered, concern for practical and realistic outcomes or applications. 

A\ ^ A V* >s 

Not so many years ago, a newly appointed Chancellor of Syracuse University 
was making a tour of various installations and operations comprising his 
domain. After walking through the classrooms and offices of the Continuing 
Tducation Center for the Public Service and talking with its staff, he 
commented that probably some of the most exciting and worthwhile education 
within the University occurred at that Center. The Chancellor's remarks 
were somewhat broader and more academic in basis than an evaluation made a 
few years tarlier by a i c paper reporter uho had tovend a number of Center 
programs and had dub]. id total u\>t ion "the • o< Ul con* < iuia" of the 

limit- 1 *~ ity 



r.cnt.l officials, sc.iul planners, poor people, mi no: it ies or any u..:: 

group cf adults. 

A rutacr typical recent example of thi* kind of program develop -.nt 
ir.v. ivcJ the Cor.n.:ssicner of the Janesville Penitentiary, the Undcrshori f r 
n r . rw-— ? — c:c«<or of Social Work (formerly in Proba~.cn :.ori 1 , 

and staff of the Continuing Education Center for the Public Service in 
planning a complex training program for coriectional personnel at the Ja-es- 
Villc ari tounty Jail institutions. Faculty members to teach in tne r .-J c ran 
met with pri.on officials and toured the Penitentiary and Jail to achie.e a 
better -feel" for the needs of program participants, io help guards ar.J 
other personnel meet the changes and challenges of modern correctional :.ork f 
new program ideas and methods will be developed and used in this trailing. 

This saie approach— concern for real and direct social problems, 
involvement of clientele and faculty, use of participatory training methods, 
flexibility in terms of time and place of training, and relevance of pro- 
gramming to the needs and interests of the group-these factors char.-.cloi i=c 
program development at the Continuing 'Mucation Center for a great variety 
of groups, agencies, companies, associations. They make real and effective 
the "social conscience" dedication of continuing education at Syracuse 
Uilivi rs ity . 
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